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Brahmins, as having instituted doctrines and worship
which if believed, would reduce them below the level of
the brute creation ... though strictly speaking, their own
tenets were more idolatrous than the system they tra-
velled so far to stigmatize5.*

It is interesting to find that Voltaire readily believ-
ed the uncommon and out-of-the-way; but sometimes
when actually correct facts had been transmitted to him,
his commonsense reasserted itself. There is, for in-
stance the matriarchal system in Malabar. This seems
to him incredible, and several times he refers to it with
grave misgivings, as to the sanity of his informants.
'It is true,' he says, 'one ought to read almost all the nar-
ratives that come to us from that distant land with a
sceptical mind. One is more concerned with sending
us from the shores of Koromandel and Malabar com-
modities than truth. A particular case is often taken to
be a general usage. One tells us that at Cochin it is not
the king's son who inherits him, but his sister's son.
Such an arrangement contradicts nature too much:
there does not exist a man who wishes to exclude his
son from his heritage. . . * Voltaire's historical mind
could grasp anything that went "according to the laws of
nature'; he could not imagine, however, that nature is
not everywhere the same, and that differences in latitude
and longitude also imply different systems of values
among human beings. Even his cyclopaedic mind had
its 'natural' limitations.

His main argument in all these innumerable chap-
ters on India, however, is that India was once the cra-
dle of civilization: 'Everything came to us from the

* To the Public,    Preliminary Discourse, p. 6,1766; 2nd edition.